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smiling,  were  turned  towards  the  young 
soldier,  who  was  intent  on  lighting  a 
pipe,  which  he  presently  handed  to  an 
old  man  huddled  in  an  armchair  by  the 
hearth.  Another  man,  leaning  on  a 
stick  by  the  table,  was  packing  away  a 
bundle  of  letters  into  a candle-box;  his 
spectacles  were  still  perched  on  his  nose. 
Mr.  Jenkins  had,  in  fact,  been  enter- 
taining the  company  by  reading  aloud 
the  Lipsetts’  letters  from  Bluebeard, 
while  they  waited  impatiently  for  their 
hero  to  appear.  The  table,  Dick  noted 
further,  was  hospitably  spread.  A 
large  cake,  heavy  in  consistency,  pale 
in  color,  but,  thanks  to  the  lavish  con- 
tributions of  all  the  little  community, 
rich  in  dripping,  graced  the  center.  It 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a bristling 
dish  of  prawns,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
bowl  of  stewed  prunes.  A large  brown 
tea-pot  was  simmering  on  the  hob,  and, 
judging  by  the  variety  of  the  crockery, 
each  crone  had  brought  her  own 
chipped  cup  and  saucer.  The  young- 
est of  the  party,  a woman  of  some  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  cutting  bread 
and  butter. 

“Ah,  dear!”  she  cried,  with  a sudden 
joyous  cackle  of  laughter.  “Do  you 
mind  that  first  evening  as  you  made 
the  toast?  ” 

“I’ll  make  some  now,” cried  the  young 
man,  leaping  to  his  feet.  “Daddy,  is 
your  pipe  drawin’?  Reet!  We’s  mak’ 
some  toast!  Martha,  gi’  us  a hold  o’ 
that  fork.” 

The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


“That’s  the  toasting-fork  as  you 
sent!”  cried  one  old  lady. 

“I’ve  a-made  ’ee  a pair  o’  socks,” 
quavered  another. 

“We  was  pleased  as  you  liked  the 
muffler  so  much.  We  all  took  a hand 
at  it,”  cried  the  young  woman,  from 
the  table. 

“An’  there  are  all  your  postcards,” 
put  in  a fourth  voice,  and  hands  were 
pointed  at  the  gay  row,  decorating  the 
chimney-piece. 

Bluebeard  stood  up,  his  fair  head 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
gazed  round  at  all  the  beaming  old 
faces.  If  he  perceived  the  form  of  the 
interloper  darkening  the  little  window, 
he  paid  not  the  smallest  heed  to  it. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  squatting  down  be- 
fore the  fire,  the  toasting-fork  in  one 
hand,  the  other  reached  out  for  the  old 
man’s  pipe.  “It’s  gradely  to  be  here 
again  for  a spell.  I reckon  I’s  do  now,” 

Dick  Douse  withdrew  from  the  win- 
dow, and  retreated  with  clumsy  caution 
down  the  lane,  swearing  softly  to  him- 
self the  while. 

***** 

All  the  attempts  made  by  the  troop 
to  discover  what  really  had  occurred  on 
that  Saturday  afternoon  proved  fruit- 
less, but  when  any  member  of  it  tells 
the  story  of  Dicky  Douse  and  Bluebeard 
they  always  end  with  a puzzled  shake 
of  the  head  and  the  remark: 

“But  the  funny  part  of  it  is  as  them 
two  chaps  is  as  thick  as  thieves  now.” 
Agnes  M.  Blundell. 


CONTRASTS:  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  AND  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


It  was  my  privilege  one  Sunday  even- 
ing in  July,  1893,  to  hear  Benjamin 
Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,  deliver  from 
the  pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey  his 
renowned  sermon  containing  a parallel 
between  John  Bunyan  and  Spinoza, 
the  two  remarkable  contemporaries 
who  never  met,  probably  never  heard  of 


one  another,  who  represented  two  op- 
posite poles  of  thought,  and  yet,  in 
independence  of  character  and  in  in- 
tellectual earnestness  were  singularly 
and  sincerely  akin. 

The  fascination  of  comparing  and 
contrasting  two  remarkable  and  con- 
temporary characters  is  very  great,  and 
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reading  in  Monypenny’s  Life  of  Bea- 
consfield  (so  ably  combined  by  Mr. 
Buckle)  his  narrative  of  the  astonishing 
brilliancy  of  Disraeli’s  early  life,  it  is 
greatly  interesting  to  contrast  it  with 
the  early  life  and  career  of  one  of  his 
greatest  contemporaries. 

While  the  youthful  Disraeli  was  stor- 
ing his  receptive  mind  and  brilliant  in- 
tellect in  long  and  deep  reading  in  his 
father’s  well-stocked  library  at  Brad- 
enham,  and  while  he  was  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  an 
eminent  firm  of  solicitors  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  dining  with  Murray  in  a literary 
circle  or  touring  on  the  Continent 
among  the  ancient  cities  of  medieval  Eu- 
rope, a close  observer  of  men,  a dilet- 
tante, a connoisseur  of  art,  and  an 
epicure  in  hotel  menus  and  delicious 
wines,  another  youth,  six  years  his 
junior,  was  toiling  with  his  father  in 
the  outermost  fringe  of  civilization, 
clearing  a spot  in  the  primeval  forest, 
engaged  in  the  gigantic  toil  of  felling 
trees,  and  building,  without  help  of 
any  other  machinery  than  their  axes 
and  their  own  strong  arms,  a log-hut, 
in  which,  without  door  or  window, 
only  open  spaces  for  these,  they  lived 
through  the  severity  of  some  American 
winters,  clad,  or  half  clad,  in  the  most 
primitive  garments  of  deer  skins  and 
local  flax. 

Each  of  these  remarkable  youths 
rose  to  the  highest  place  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  and  each,  surmount- 
ing the  greatest  obstacles,  carried  by 
sheer  strength  of  character,  force  of 
will,  boundless  courage  and  untir- 
ing patience,  became  the  trusted  leader 
of  a great  nation. 

The  father  of  Disraeli  was  literary  to 
the  finger-tips,  the  chosen  type  of  a 
bookworm  and  a scholar,  whose  only 
recreation  from  his  study  and  his  liter- 
ary pursuits  was  to  pace  the  terrace 
before  his  comfortable  and  well-fur- 
nished house,  in  contemplation  of  his  in- 


tended writings,  or  a visit  to  bookshops 
and  libraries. 

The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
wholly  illiterate.  Until  he  had  mar- 
ried, we  are  told,  he  could  not  even 
write  his  name.  He  had  a passion  for 
pioneering,  a man  of  great  courage, 
strength,  and  simplicity;  whose  own 
father  had  been  killed  by  Red  Indians 
before  his  sons’  very  eyes  while  clearing 
or  tilling  land  in  the  backwoods. 

Contrast  Disraeli,  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  most  brilliant  circles  of  London 
society,  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
old  time-worn  politicians  such  as  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  as  great  a beau  and  dandy  as 
his  chosen  friend  Count  D’Orsay  (who, 
by  the  way,  had  more  of  the  deeper  and 
weightier  qualities  beneath  his  super- 
ficial brilliancy  than  has  generally  been 
conceded  to  him),  wholly  unknown 
to  any  kind  of  sport  or  manual  exercise, 
save  that  he  was  a bold  and  fearless 
rider,  and,  given  a mount,  followed  for 
a spell  or  two  the  hounds  with  all  the 
zest  of  the  field. 

Contrast  Disraeli  in  early  manhood, 
dressed  in  black  velvet  and  the  most 
gorgeous  of  created  waistcoats,  his 
fingers  covered  with  rings,  his  deli- 
cate hands  enveloped  in  long  lace  cuffs; 
haunting  the  most  brilliant  salons;  a 
wit  among  wits,  the  darling  of  fash- 
ionable circles — contrast  him  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who,  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  had  for  education  a few 
desultory  interviews  with  an  occasional 
pioneer  schoolmaster,  who  instructed 
his  eager  intellect  in  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to 
the  Rule  of  Three — practising  himself 
in  these  before  the  fire  of  a log-cabin, 
dressed  in  rude  scarecrow  garments, 
writing  with  charcoal  on  the  back  of  a 
wooden  shovel,  to  be  shaved  with  a 
knife  to  afford  a fresh  surface  for  study. 
Wholly  free  from  the  smallest  affecta- 
tion in  dress  or  appearance — simplic- 
ity itself,  deeply  earnest  to  learn,  having 
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for  literature,  besides  a few  borrowed 
books,  only  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables 
and  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress , in 
which  however  his  mind  was  deeply 
stored  and  his  wonderful  intellect  de- 
veloped. His  days  spent  in  gigantic 
labor.  His  gaunt  figure,  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  his  prodigious 
strength,  which  made  him  known  among 
that  backwoods  community  as  a cham- 
pion wrestler  and  lifter  of  huge  weights, 
but  more  renowned  still  for  his  charac- 
ter— intense  love  of  fair  play,  generosity 
to  opponents  which  made  him  concede 
every  possible  claim  or  advantage  to 
them,  imperturbable  good  temper,  gen- 
tleness and  amiability,  with  a very 
clear-headed  insight  and  savoir  faire,  a 
ready  capacity  to  lead  without  the 
smallest  self-assertion,  and  a truthful- 
ness of  character  which  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  “Honest  Abe.” 

In  early  manhood  Disraeli’s  lavish 
expenditure,  needed  to  maintain  his 
eager  determination  to  shine  as  a cen- 
tral figure  in  the  “smart  set,”  and  to 
attract  attention  and  achieve  notoriety 
by  the  startling  splendor  of  his  display 
in  clothing  and  jewelry,  brought  him 
into  serious  trouble  with  creditors  and 
money-lenders.  He  then  had  recourse 
to  the  pen — would  sit  down  and  write 
a sensational  and  piquant  romance,  as 
Vivian  Grey , Henrietta  Temple , or 
The  Young  Duke , obtaining  from  a 
publisher  a check  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, or  to  enable  him  to  start  on  a 
foreign  tour  to  avoid  it. 

When  Lincoln  at  the  same  period  of 
his  career  needed  fresh  primitive  gar- 
ments he  had  recourse  to  the  axe,  and 
engaged  in  a little  contract  with  a tailor- 
ess  to  spin  him  so  many  yards  of  flax, 
and  to  make  huma  strong  and  long  and 
hard-wearing  suit,  paid  for,  on  his  part, 
by  splitting  some  600  rails  from  the 
forest  timber  which  he  furnished  her 
for  the  fencing  of  her  land,  as  his  part 
of  the  bargain. 


Here  was  a somewhat  vivid  contrast 
in  ways  and  means  adopted  on  the  part 
of  the  future  Prime  Minister  and  the 
future  President  respectively. 

Both  these  remarkable  men  were 
superior  to  money,  save  as  a means  of 
advancing  their  talents.  Each  re- 
garded money  as  merely  a working 
expedient  quite  beneath  their  nobility 
to  trouble  themselves  particularly  about. 
It  is  deeply  interesting  to  witness  this 
trait,  and  its  clear  manifestation  in 
their  widely  contrasted  circumstances, 
and  its  clear  evidence  in  their  several  lives. 

It  was  the  possession  of  this  quality 
of  greatness  which  enabled  Benjamin 
Disraeli  to  bear  lightly  the  burden  of 
debts  which  for  long  years  encumbered 
his  early  life.  It  was  the  confidence 
in  his  inner  capacity  to  advance,  the 
sure  security  which  he  possessed  that 
he  would  succeed,  and  that  pecuniary 
embarrassment  need  only  be  patiently 
regarded  as  a burden  to  be  temporized 
with,  until  he  should,  as  he  certainly 
would,  be  able  to  part  with  it  easily  in 
due  time.  This  hopefulness,  this  long- 
suffering  confidence  it  was  that  sup- 
ported and  sustained  him  through  all 
those  early  years  of  defeat  and  distrust, 
which  he  perseveringly  and  persistently 
spent  in  living  down  the  prejudice,  and 
surmounting  the  opposition  that  were 
very  widely  nurtured  against  him  in  the 
higher  circles  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
political  power.  These  he  set  himself 
diligently  to  win  over  completely  to  his 
support  and  political  allegiance,  and 
eventually  he  entirely  succeeded. 

His  money  difficulties  would  assured- 
ly vanish  when  the  strength  of  his 
character  and  the  force  of  his  talents 
had  convinced  men  of  his  ability  and 
his  worth.  He  had  been  to  Abbots- 
ford and  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
lived  up  to  his  brave  motto — “Time 
and  I against  any  two.”  Each  had  a 
soul  above  pelf. 

Abraham  Lincoln  applied  for  an 
appointment  as  land  surveyor,  and 
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acquired  adequate  instruction  to  be- 
come efficient  in  this  occupation,  as  he 
said,  to  keep  him  in  sufficient  bread 
for  his  sustenance.  And  this  was 
merely  a working  expedient  to  gain 
time  to  think,  to  study,  to  reason  for 
the  right,  to  argue  for  the  truth  in  every 
place  where,  in  those  rough  backwoods, 
two  or  three  were  anywhere  gathered 
together;  among  the  race  of  independent 
pioneer  men,  for  whom  the  rough  ex- 
pedients and  experiences  of  daily  con- 
tact with  primitive  Nature  remote 
from  civilization  took  the  place  of 
education. 

“Extremes  meet” — here  was  a signal 
instance  of  the  endless  application  of 
this  deep  proverb;  here,  where  all  men 
were  necessarily  obliged  to  take  their 
own  part,  without  supervision  of  police 
or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  maintain 
the  right,  to  enforce  fair  play,  to  be 
each  in  his  own  sphere  the  asserter  and 
defender  of  primeval  justice.  Here  in 
these  forest  communities,  in  these  back- 
woods  settlements,  on  the  fringe  and 
border-ground  of  life,  farthest  from  all 
the  comparative  culture  and  established 
government  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
here  was  the  training-ground,  and  here 
the  preparation  which  nourished  the 
sagacity,  and  completed  the  character 
of  one  who,  unknown  to  the  relatively 
high  civilization  of  the  Eastern  States, 
of  New  York,  or  of  Boston,  was  to 
arrive  almost  a stranger,  even  in  name, 
there  in  their  visible  presence  as  their 
Elected  President.  To  emerge  from 
the  pioneer  settlement  of  the  West, 
whose  profound  confidence  he  had  com- 
pletely won;  to  impress  them  with  the 
strength  and  honesty  of  his  character, 
and  the  clearness  of  his  mind  by  one  or 
two  sound  and  convincing  speeches, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of 
Government;  to  assume  quite  unos- 
tentatiously the  Presidential  chair,  to 
take  up  the  reins  of  Governmental  con- 
trol, and  to  steer  the  ship  of  State,  in 
the  teeth  of  an  impending  hurricane, 


through  four  years  of  civil  war  in  a 
colossal  struggle  for  National  Unity 
against  Slavery  and  unfathomable  na- 
tional degradation. 

Before  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
election  as  President,  his  only  travels 
beyond  the  Western  Pioneer  States 
had  been  down  the  Mississippi  River 
to  New  Orleans.  Here  only  had  he 
touched  a long-settled  community  or 
seen  the  sea.  What  a contrast  was  this 
to  the  preparation  of  Disraeli,  who  had 
wandered  through  Europe  and  nour- 
ished his  brooding  intellect  over  the 
remains  of  ancient  civilizations  and 
vanished  empires  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  Without  public- 
school  or  University  education,  self- 
read, self-taught,  developing  an  original 
character  on  its  own  lines;  taking  time 
to  think,  to  observe,  to  weigh,  and  to 
ponder  on  the  means  of  using  his  gifts 
and  talents  to  win  a place  for  himself 
to  which  he  deemed  they  entitled  him. 

In  these  strikingly  contrasted  schools 
and  circumstances,  in  their  several 
continents,  was  each  of  these  two 
young  men  preparing  to  become  the 
greatest  political  leader  or  political 
genius  of  his  time  and  country. 

Their  equipment  in  culture  and 
preparation  and  outward  conditions 
was  as  vivid,  as  violent  in  contrast 
as  could  be  found  or  perhaps 
imagined  on  earth.  Their  underlying 
qualities  were,  in  most  respects,  essen- 
tially the  same:  profound  belief  in  the 
clearness  and  strength  and  foresight 
within  them,  infinite  courage,  coolness, 
and  resource,  imperturbable  patience 
and  long  suffering,  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  deep  insight  into  character. 

If  we  could  imagine  them  knowing 
one  another,  they  might  have  won- 
dered to  see  how,  by  different  roads, 
they  had  arrived,  if  not  quite,  yet 
nearly,  at  a common  end. 

In  contrasting  or  comparing  Disraeli 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Lincoln 
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was  far  more  the  representative  English- 
man of  the  two  in  character  and  action. 
But  for  the  accident  that  his  ancestors 
for  a few  generations  had  been  trans- 
planted to  the  American  continent, 
Lincoln  came  from  a pure-bred  British 
stock.  His  persuasive  oratory  was  the 
clear  expression  of  his  love  of  fair  play, 
his  deepest  trait  perhaps.  His  speeches 
had  always  a way  of  taking  the  audience 
into  his  confidence,  appealing  to  their 
love  of  fair  play  and  common  sense, 
and  guiding  and  inspiring  them  with 
these  qualities.  “Come  now,  let  us 
reason  together  in  this  matter,”  was 
always  the  basis  of  his  speech,  and  he 
guided  while  he  convinced  all  men  of 
the  soundness  of  his  reason  and  its 
justice.  It  was  “the  most  perfect 
type  of  a true  English  mind,  in  its 
best  possible  temper,”  which  thus 
always  won  his  case  and  carried  the 
day. 

Humility,  simplicity,  truthfulness, 
disinterestedness,  entire  absence  of 
envy  or  malice,  were  the  attributes  of 
this  philosopher  and  Christian. 

Personal  ambition,  which  perhaps 
was  Disraeli’s  chief  incentive,  was 
almost  entirely  absent  in  Lincoln. 
His  great  incentive  was  benevolence, 
and  a desire  to  give  fair  play  full  play 
in  the  guidance  of  State  matters,  and 
in  the  settlement  of  all  national  con- 
cerns. 

Lincoln  was  the  more  disinterested, 
the  more  modest,  the  more  self-denying 
of  the  two,  and  perhaps  the  field  of  his 
action,  in  his  day,  called  forth  these 
qualities  more  than  did  that  of  Disraeli’s 
battle-ground. 

Disraeli  was  great,  was  pathetic,  was 
fascinating  in  his  speech  on  Lincoln  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1865,  he  seconded  a vote 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown  of  con- 
dolence with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  nation  on  the  occasion  of 
Lincoln’s  assassination. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said: 


There  are  rare  instances  when  the 
sympathy  of  a nation  approaches  those 
tenderer  feelings  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
and  to  be  the  happy  privilege  of  private 
life,  and  this  is  one.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances we  should  have  bewailed 
the  catastrophe  at  Washington.  Under 
any  circumstances  we  should  have  shud- 
dered at  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  But  in  the  character 
of  the  victim,  and  even  in  the  acces- 
sories of  his  last  moments,  there  is 
something  so  homely  and  innocent  that 
it  takes  the  question,  as  it  were,  out  of 
all  the  pomp  of  history,  and  the  cere- 
monial of  diplomacy;  it  touches  the 
heart  of  nations,  and  appeals  to  the 
domestic  sentiment  of  mankind.  ( Cheers. ) 
Whatever  the  various  and  varying 
opinions  in  this  House  and  in  the  coun- 
try generally  on  the  policy  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  all 
must  agree  that  in  one  of  the  severest 
trials  that  ever  tested  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  man  he  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
simplicity  and  strength.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  people  of  England  at 
such  a moment  to  forget  that  he  sprung 
from  the  same  Fatherland,  and  spoke 
the  same  mother-tongue.  When  such 
crimes  are  perpetrated  the  public  mind 
is  apt  to  fall  into  gloom  and  perplexity, 
for  it  is  ignorant  alike  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  such  deeds.  But  it  is 
one  of  our  duties  to  reassure  them  under 
unreasoning  panic  and  despondency. 
Assassination  has  never  changed  the 
history  of  the  world.  I will  not  refer 
to  the  remote  past,  though  an  accident 
has  made  the  most  memorable  instance 
of  antiquity  at  this  moment  fresh  in  the 
minds  and  memory  of  all  around  me. 
But  even  the  costly  sacrifice  of  a 
Csesar  did  not  propitiate  the  inexorable 
history  of  his  country.  If  we  look  to 
modern  times — to  times,  at  least,  with 
the  feelings  of  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  the  people  of  which  were  animated 
and  influenced  by  the  same  interests  as 
ourselves — the  violent  deaths  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
this  truth. 
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In  expressing  our  unaffected  and  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  this  untimely  end 
of  their  elected  chief,  let  us  not,  there- 
fore, sanction  any  feeling  of  depression, 
but  rather  let  us  express  a fervent  hope 
that  from  out  of  the  awful  trials  of  the 
last  four  years,  of  which  the  least  is 
not  this  violent  demise,  the  various 
populations  of  North  America  may  issue 
elevated  and  chastened,  rich  with  the 
accumulated  wisdom,  and  strong  in  the 
disciplined  energy  which  a young 
nation  can  only  acquire  in  a protracted 
aijd  perilous  struggle;  then  they  will  be 
enabled  not  merely  to  renew  their  career 
of  power  and  prosperity,  but  they  will 
renew  it  to  contribute  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  with  these 
feelings  that  I second  the  address  to  the 
Crown. 

“The  motion  was  then  put  and 
adopted  unanimously.”  fifts* 

Whether  it  be  true  that  “assassina- 
tion has  never  changed  the  history  of 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


the  world”  or  not,  or  how  far  the  history 
of  their  respective  countries  was  altered 
by  the  cruel  blow  which  struck  down 
Henry  of  Navarre,  or  William  the  Silent, 
or  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  were  difficult 
matter  to  weigh,  and  perhaps  an  idle 
one  to  conjecture,  seeing  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  human  intellect 
or  ability  to  determine.  But  the  words 
of  Disraeli  show  that  he  had,  at  that 
hour,  already  realized,  when  Lincoln 
was  yet  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
the  supreme  burden  borne  by  him,  and 
the  wonderful  moral  courage  which  sus- 
tained him  to  the  end  and  has  made 
his  career  one  of  the  chosen  instances  in 
history  of  “simplicity  and  strength.” 
Here  was  the  point  where  these  won- 
derful careers  came  into  their  nearest 
contact — and  Lincoln  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  motto 
that  Disraeli  chose  for  himself — “ Forti 
nihil  difficile .” 

Hugh  Sadler. 
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Only  a man  harrowing  clods 
In  a slow  silent  walk 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and 
nods 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

II. 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch  grass: 

The  Saturday  Review. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON’S 

“There  have  been  few  missions  like 
it^in  the  history  of  nations,”  purrs  the 
official  communique.  We  may  well 
believe  it.  For  the  suave  Texan  col- 
onel is  no  shirt-sleeves  diplomatist, 
but  the  President’s  alter  ego — an  am- 
bassador to  Ambassadors  who  are 
possibly  out  of  touch  with  “the  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  the  country  from 


— Yet  this  will  go  on  just  the  same 
Though  dynasties  pass. 

III. 

Yonder  a maid  and  her  wight 
Come  whispering  by; 

War’s  annals  will  fade  into  night 
Ere  their  story  die. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


“ENVOY  TO  EUROPE.” 

which  they  have  been  so  long  absent.” 
Dr.  Page,  for  instance,  “the  most 
violent  Anglophile,”  according  to  the 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  now  an  angry 
sheet.  “We  can  expect  nothing  from 
him  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  Ger- 
many. . . . Unluckily  Herr  Page’s 

attitude  so  completely  squares  with 
*Jer.  LI:  20. 


Let  the  Postal  Solve  Your 

Life-Insurance 
Problem 
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Get  a policy,  and  then  hold 
on  to  it.  It  means  self- 
respect,  it  means  that  no- 
body will  have  to  put  some- 
thing in  a hat  for  you  or 
your  dependent  ones  if  you 
should  be  snatched  away 
from  them. 
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Deciding  upon  the  kind  of  life  insurance 
policy  to  take  out,  like  the  purchasing  of 
a home,  whose  permanent  maintenance 
that  policy  makes  certain,  should  not  be 
a hasty  matter;  it  is  most  important. 

You  cannot  resolve  too  quickly  that  you  Jf 
will  take  out  some  kind  of  a policy,  which  win  terminate  with 
Read  what  four  distinguished  Americans  ¥s  ufe< : u is  p^-uariu 
say,  but  consider  carefully  just  what  insure  that  life  for  the 
kind  will  best  meet  vour  needs.  llis  wife  and 
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man  is  dependent 
a,  ■-alary  or  income 


Service 

Your  decision  as  to  which  pol- 
icy is  best  will  not  take  long 
if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way — the  direct  way — as  made 
possible  for  you  by.  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

It  sends  no  agent  to  bother  you, 
but  it  forwards  by  mail  full 
official  information  regarding 
any  standard  policy-form. 

The  Company  will  also  send 
you  on  approval  the  policy  it- 
self, so  that  you  can  see  just 
what  you  will  get,  and  when 
you  are  once  a policyholder  it 
will  continue  to  be  at  your  serv- 
ice for  consultation  and  advice 
t — personally  or  by  letter  — 
which  also  includes  the  service 
of  the  Company’s  Health  Bu- 
reau for  policyholders. 


Saving 

Besides  service  you  will  find  net 
cost  low  in  the  Postal  because  you 
get  the  benefit  of  the  agent’s 
first-year  commission —a  sub- 
stantial saving  guaranteed  in 
your  policy. 

In  subsequent  years  you  get  the 
agent’s  renewal  commission, 
namely  7 %% , and  you  also  receive 

an  office -expense  saving  of 
2% , making  up  the 

Annual  Dividend  of 

9\%o 


Safety 


The  Postal  is  safe  because  it 
sets  aside  the  full  reserves  re- 
quired by  law  and  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  all  policy 
claims,  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  legal  reserve 
— now  more  than  $9,000,009, 
invested  in  interest-bearing  se- 
curities, the  Postal  carries  a 
surplus  and  has  ample  funds 
at  interest  in  leading  bank',  and 
a special  deposit  of  $100,009 
with  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  Company  is  cnartered. 
Though  only  ten  years  old, 
it  now  pays — and  promptly— 
rnor  ; than  a million  dollars 
a year  to  beneficiaries  through- 
out the  Union  and  elsewhere, 
under  policies  issued  through 
the  Company’s  direct  non- 
agency method  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  under  those  assumed 
in  its  reinsurances. 


Guaranteed  in  the  Policy 

Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  Postal  pays  contingent  divi- 
dends besides,  depending  on  earnings, 
and  it  also  does  away  with  numer- 
ous branch  offices  and  various  un- 
necessary State  requirements,  thus 
making  additional  savings. 

For  You  and  Yours 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day  for  the  Company’s  Official  Booklet,  “SOUND  INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION  AT  LOW  NET  COST * also  official  figures  for  your  own  age, 

on  any  form  of  policy — Whole-Life,  Limited- 
Payment  Life, Endowment,  Joint-Life,  Child’s 
Welfare,  or  on  a Monthly-Income  Policy. 

The  Postal  issues  all  the  standard  forms  and 
all  these  are  approved  by  the  strict  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department. 

Just  write  and  say: 

“Mail  official  insurance  particulars  as  per 
THE  LIVINr.  AC-^ 

And  to  find  out  how  much  you  save,  be  sure  to  give: 

1 . Your  full  name.  2.  Your  occupation.  3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  Commission-sav- 
ings thus  resulting  go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

35  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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TAFT 

A man  in  office  without 
means  must  abandon  the 
hope  of  making  the  future 
luxuriously  comfortable. 
All  a man  can  do  under 
existing  circumstances  to 
safeguard  his  family  is  to 
get  his  life  insured 
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If  a 


WILSON 

man  does  not  pro- 
vide  for  his  children f ij 
he  does  not  provide  for  all 
those  dependent  upon 
him,  then  he  has  not 
opened  his  eyes  to  any 
adequate  conception  of 
human  life. 


